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with candles or incense. For example, I was never con-
firmed, although the ceremony was perhaps specially needed
in my case as the failure of my appointed godfather to
appear at the font led to his responsibilities being assumed
on the spot, at my uncle's order, by the sexton. And my
case was a very common one, even among people quite
untouched by modern scepticisms. Apart from the weekly
churchgoing, which holds its own as a respectable habit,
the initiations are perfunctory, the omissions regarded as
negligible. The distinction between churchman and dis-
senter, which in England is a class distinction, a political
distinction, and even occasionally a religious distinction,
does not exist. Nobody is surprised in Ireland to find that
the squire who is the local pillar of the formerly established
Church is also a Plymouth Brother, and, except on certain
special or fashionable occasions, attends the Methodist
meeting-house. The parson has no priestly character and
no priestly influence: the High Church curate of course
exists and has his vogue among religious epicures of the
other sex; but the general attitude of his congregation
towards him is that of Dr Clifford. The clause in the
Apostles' creed professing belief in a Catholic Church is a
standing puzzle to Protestant children ; and when they
grow up they dismiss it from their minds more often than
they solve it, because they really are not Catholics but Pro-
testants to the extremest practicable degree of individualism.
It is true that they talk of church and chapel with all the
Anglican contempt for chapel ; but in Ireland the chapel
means the Roman Catholic church, for which the Irish
Protestant reserves all the class rancor, the political hostility,
the religious bigotry, and the bad blood generally that in
England separates the Establishment from the non-conform-
ing Protestant organizations. When a vulgar Irish Protestant
speaks of a " Papist" he feels exactly as a vulgar Anglican
vicar does when he speaks of a Dissenter. And when the
vicar is Anglican enough to call himself a Catholic priest,
wear a cassock, and bless his flock with two fingers, he